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Inter-War Britain

THE FIRST chapter described some characteristics of mid-Victorian
Britain, and the sixth did the same for Britain at the opening of
the new century; it remains to pick out a few salient features of
Britain as she was between the two great wars.

Population. If we start with the census of I93I1 we find the
population of Great Britain (England, Wales, and Scotland but
not Ireland) was just under forty-five millions. It was still
slowly increasing, but not likely to continue to do so long, for
reasons given in the first chapter. Indeed the increase only
continued because emigration, so abundant in the nineteenth
century, had almost ceased; in fact a small trickle of-population
into Britain exceeded the trickle out of it. *New countries',,
including the British Dominions and the United States^ had
practically closed their doors to new-comers. The surest sign
that population was about to decrease was the fact that it was
already decreasing at its 'junior' end. The under-15 population
had decreased from I2| millions in 1911 to lof millions in 1931,
whereas the population over 65 had increased from under a
million in 1911 to nearly i J million in 1931. This means that
even if the number of children born to each married couple
remained the same for the next twenty years there would be
fewer children born in 1950 than in 1930 because there would
be fewer young married couples. This is a serious fact, but it is
an experience shared in greater or less degree by practically afl
highly civilized countries. High civilizations are> as things stand
at present, committing slow suicide.

Town and country. Our population has not only a higher
average age than it used to have; it is also more urban or town-
dwelling. One quarter of the population live in really big towns

1A census has been taken every tenth year since 1801. It will doubt-
less be postponed in 1941 on account of the war.
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